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Heightened interest in teacher preparation, concerns with the 
conditions of schools, and the vast number of educational reforms 
pressi ng i n on school s have resu I ted i n t heteach i ng professi on conti n u i ng 
to beat the front and center of discussions in local communities and in 
our nation’s capital. Theeducation of America's children, thosewith and 
without disabilities, continues to be of concern to parents, teachers, 
legislators, and touni versity faculty. Thegenesisfor this article began as 
many do, in a hallway in acollegeof education. An examination of specific 
teacher preparation programs led tosubsequentdiscussi on regardingthe 
broad field of teacher preparation. Based upon the seminal work of 
Darling-Hammond (1996), faculty concerned with the preparation of 
teachers and other specialists came together to discuss the essence of 
what teachers need to know and beabletodo. Though such discussion, 
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faculty hoped toconstruct common purposes (T rent, Arti I les, & E nglert, 
1998) and a system of mutual ly constructed knowledge(Popkewitz, 1998) 
essential for systemic reform of current practices. The construction of 
shared local knowledge was viewed as essential by participants based 
upon thei r understand! ng of the I iterature on school reform. As noted by 
Riehl (2000), "real organizational changeoccurs not simply whentechni- 
cal changes in structure and process are undertaken, but when persons 
insideandoutsideoftheschool construct new understandings about what 
the change means" (Riehl, 2000, p. 60). 

Urban comprehensive universities have a primary mission to pre- 
pareteachersand other educational personnel. Thismission has perhaps 
never been as important as now, as contemporary teachers and other 
educational professionals servethe most diverse popul ation of students 
in the hi story of education (Pallas, Natriel I o, & M cD ill, 1995). "M orethan 
ever before, teacher education is being challenged to prepare graduates 
who will skillfully and eagerly teach all the students who enter the 
classroom" (Blanton, Griffin, Winn, & Pugach, 1997, p. ix). In diverse 
schools, teachers and other educators must know their content deeply, 
understand the complex ways in which their diverse students learn, 
develop and provide meaningful learningexperiences, andcareaboutthe 
whole child (Darling-Hammond, 1996). I n addition, teachers and other 
educational professionals must work together to best meet the needs of 
this diverse population. 

University faculty responsible for the preparation of teachers and 
others must consider these and other priority areas as they collaborate 
todevelop preparation programs that will ensurethat all teachers, both 
general and special education, as well as other educational personnel, can 
effectively teach and interact with students with and without disabilities 
and their families. Such collaboration mayrequirecrossingthediscipline 
boundaries between colleges of education, colleges of arts and sciences, 
and other colleges, as well as programs within these col leges, to model 
for future educational personnel the collaborative skills so critical to 
effective practice (Nevin, 2000). 

It is particularly timely to reflect upon preparation programs given 
recent federal and state legislation and initiatives.Teacher preparation 
faculty in California are revising preparation programs to comply with 
new mandates set forth by Senate Bill 2042 ( 1998) that i ncl udestandards 
for professional preparation and for subject matter preparation (Califor- 
nia Commission on Teacher Credentialing, 2001) within the framework 
of theCal iforni a Standards for theTeaching Profession [CSTP] (Califor- 
nia Commission on Teacher Credentialing, 1997). In addition, the 
reauthorization of two national legislative acts, the Elementary and 
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Secondary Education Act [ESEA] and the I ndividuals with Disabilities 
Education Act [I DE A] (U . S. Department of Education, 1997) havespecific 
implications for the preparation of educational professionals. 

Thecentral question addressed i n thi s paper is how teacher prepara- 
tion programs can best respond to the broad, complex cal Is for reform in 
ways that are locally meaningful and honor academic integrity, but that 
are also true to the intent of the reform mandates. We begin with an 
overview of some of the federal and state initiatives that arepresenting 
challenges for schools and teacher preparation programs. We then look 
at "lessons I earned"from several teacher preparation programsthat have 
responded to reform mandates by developing programs that increase 
collaboration between generalists and specialists. These examples will 
show how in some instances teacher preparation programs respond to 
refor m i n i t i at i ves i n a pi ecemea I fash i on by cont inuallyadding cou rses as 
new mandates occur, while other programs make revisions with limited 
I asti ng effects, and still others rework thei r enti re program to accommo- 
date new mandates guided by a shared vision of truly collaborative 
teacher preparation. 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) 

The No Child Left Behind Act (NCLB), which re-authorizes the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA), wassigned into law by 
President George W. Bush on J anuary8, 2002. NCLB is considered to be 
the most significant reform of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act (ESEA) since it was first enacted in 1965. NCLB requires that all 
teachers are highly qualified within four years of enactment of the 
legislation. Weacknowledgethecontroversy regarding the implementa- 
tion of this I aw, especially in the area of teacher quality. However, it does 
attempt to redefine the federal role in K-12 education so as to close the 
achievement gap between disadvantaged and minority students and their 
peers. The law is based on four basic principles: 

♦ Stronger accountability for results 

♦ Increased flexibility and local control 

♦ Expanded options for parents 

♦ Emphasis on teaching methods that have been proven to work 

Of particular importance to university faculty is the emphasis on 
teacher quality, reading methods, and promotion of English proficiency. 
Additionally, it is emphasized that "scientifically proven" methods must 
support such initiatives. The bill requests that states put a highly 
qualified teacher in every publicschool classroom by 2005. The bill also 
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creates a T eacher Qual ity Program that wi 1 1 al I ow greater flexi bi I ity for 
local school districts as well as gives school districts more discretion 
regarding spending decisions with the non-Title I federal funds they 
receive. The bill authorizes increased funding for supporting proven 
methods of readi ng i nstruction i n support of theP resident’s Readi ng F i rst 
plan. Finally, the bill consol i dates t he U.S. Department of Education's 
bilingual and immigrant education programs to streamline program 
operations and to provide increased flexibility and support for English 
LanguageLearnerstolearn English asquickly and effectively as possi ble. 

Another significant implication of this act has to do with adequate 
yearly progress (AYP) and the set of graduated accountability measures 
that resu 1 1 f rom t h i s act when students f ai I to meet A Y P . T he I aw requ i res 
schoolstoshow adequateyearly progresstoward meeti ngthegoal of 100% 
proficiency in reading and math for all students in grades 3-8 within 12 
years. The performance of students is disaggregated based upon a number 
offactors, includingdisability status. Ifchildren withdisabilities(aswell as 
other students) in a school fail to make adequate yearly progress, serious 
remedial actions may betaken (Council for Exceptional Children, 2003a). 
Whileit is unclear what thedi red impact on special education pradice will 
be, it seems reason a ble to assume that both special and general education 
teachers will experience greater pressure to ensure that students with 
disabilities are exposed to the general education curriculum and have 
I ndividual Education Plan (I EP)goalsthat arecontent based, thus aligning 
the principles of theNCLB ad with IDEA. 

Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) 

The landmark federal legislation known as the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Ad (I DEA; formerly the Education for All Handi- 
capped Children Ad) was scheduled for reauthorization in 2002. At the 
timeof preparation of this article, the bill had still not been reauthorized. 
There is speculation that the bill would not be considered in its entirety 
until Spring, 2004 (Council for Exceptional Children, 2003b). I n spiteof 
the potential changes associated with the current reauthorization, the 
law'sassurancethatafreeandappropriateeducation be made avail able 
toall students with disabilities, regardless of how significant thedisabi I- 
ity, in the least restridive environment, continues to be a hallmark of 
national educational policy (National Council on Disability, 2000). For the 
past three decades, this Ad has yielded great progress in ensuring the 
educational rights of more than 5 million children and youth with 
disabilities. The number of students proteded by this law and the 
subsequent impad of the law is both impressiveand staggering: 
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♦ The number of students ages 6-21 with disabilities has reached 
5,683,707, a 2.6% increase over the 1998-1999 school year; 

♦ Students with specificlearningdisabilitiescontinuetorepresenthalf 
of the students with disabilities served under I DEA; 

♦ African American students conti nueto be overrepresented, especially 
in the Mental Retardation and Developmental I y Delayed categories; and 

♦ Over the last decade the percentage of students ages 6-21 with 
disabilities served in both regular schoolsand regular education classes 
has increased steadily. (U. S. Department of Education, 2001) 

The I DEA statute is comprised of several parts including grants to 
states, infants and toddlers programs, and support programs. Part B, 
"Assistancefor Education of All Children with Disabilities/'describesthe 
basic rights and responsibilities of children with disabilities and their 
parents. IDEA mandates that students be provided with a free and 
appropriateeducation intheleast restrictive environment and be given 
access to the genera I education corecurriculum. Freeandappropriateis 
defined as special education and related services and includes appropriate 
preschool , elementary school , and secondary school education. The least 
restrictive environment is that environment which provides for maxi- 
mum interaction with non-disabledchildren.TheTwenty-Second Annual 
Report to Congress on the Implementation of the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act (U .S. Department of Education, 2001) contin- 
ues to emphasize as a priority the education of children with disabilities 
alongsidetheir non-disabled peers to the maxi mum extent appropriate. 
Accesstothecorecurriculum ensures that students with disabilities will 
receiveeducational content that isequivalenttotheir non-disabled peers. 

We believe that these components of the federal law have the 
greatest impact for faculty concerned with the preparation of teachers 
and other educational personnel. The reauthorization of I DEA in 1997 
resulted in specific implications for general education teachers, and 
consequently for those of us who hel p to preparethem. M ost notably, the 
special education planningteam (I ndividual Education Plan, or I EP) must 
include at least one general education teacher who participates in the 
development and implementation of the I EP. The I EP is considered the 
primary tool for describing a student's involvement and progress in the 
general education curriculum. Specifically, I DEA requires that 

1. ThelEP team for each child with a disability must include at least one 
regular education teacher of thechi Id (if thechi Id is, or maybe, participat- 
ing in theregular education environment) (seesection 300.344(a)(2)); and 

2. The teacher must, to the extent appropriate, participate in the 
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development, review, and revision of the chi Id's I EP, including: (a) the 
determination of appropriate positive behavioral interventions and 
strategi esfor thechi Id, and (b)thedetermi nation of supplementary aids 
and services, program modifications, and supports for school personnel 
that will be provided for the child consistent with the IEP content 
requirements in section 300.347(a)(3). 

Given such requirements, it is clear that general education teachers 
must have meaningful experiences in their teacher preparation pro- 
grams that will assist them to be effective members of this critical 
planningteam. 

IDEAalsorequiresthatstudentswithdisabilitiesbeincludedinstate 
and district wide assessments. Currently, many students with disabilities 
are excluded from state and district wide assessments (McDonnell, 
McLaughlin, & Morison, 1997). There are many reasons for such exclu- 
sion. Students with disabilities are often placed in a separate class or 
setting and do not have access to the general education curriculum. For 
many students with disabilities, participation in large-scale assessments 
requi res someform of testing accommodation. Such accommodations are 
required by law and are intended to remove any unnecessary barriers to 
performance. The determination of appropriate accommodations is a 
difficult and ti me-consumi ng processthat requi rescareful consideration of 
the learning strengths and characteristics of the student. I n this era of 
hi gh-stakes testing, general education teachersareunderintensescrutiny 
and tremendous pressu reto not on I y make appropr i ate referral s tospeci al 
education, but also to work with their special education colleagues to 
develop and provide appropriate testi ng accommodations. 

The aforementioned requirements and recommendations from pro- 
fessional educational organizations regarding reauthorization of the 
IDEA compel u n i versi ty f acu I ty to work toget her i n t he devel opment and 
implementation of preparation programs for teachers and other school 
personnel including special education teachers, school psychologists and 
school counselors. The Council for Exceptional Children (CEC), the 
largest international professional organization committed to improving 
educational outcomesfor individuals with disabilities, has prepared a set 
of recommendations for Congress to consider (Council for Exceptional 
Chi Idren, 2002). Two recommendations regardingthedisproportionality 
of students of color in special education and qualifications of personnel 
seem particularly pertinent for this discussion regardingthe preparation 
of teachers and others, and are briefly summarized here. 

Disproportionalityof MinorityStudentsin Special Education 

As noted by Echevarria, Powers, and Elliott (this volume), certain 
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groups of students with disabilities from culturally and linguistically 
diverse backgrounds continue to be disproportionality represented in 
special education. That is, minority children and poor African American 
children aremorelikely to be identified and served in special education 
than would be expected from the percentage of such students in the 
general education population (Losen & Orfield, 2002). This serious and 
pervasive problemhas concerned educators, parents, and researchersfor 
decades, and the current reauthorization provides yet another opportu- 
nity to aggressively attack this problem. Specifically, the Council on 
Exceptional Children recommends language in boththeESEAandl DEA 
that has direct implications for teacher preparation faculty: 

...ensure that effective early intervention strategies are in place in 
general education as an integral partofthetotal educational processto 
safeguard against inappropriate referral, unnecessary testing, and 
mi scl assi f i cati on i n sped al educati on . Such efforts shou I d maxi mi zethe 
involvement of all family, school, and community resources to provide 
effective intervention strategies early to address students' learning 
needs. These efforts should occur prior toreferral to special education. 
(CEC, 2002, p. 9) 

In recognition of the need for early intervention strategies, many 
school districts rely on a school site team to recommend pre-referral 
strategies to assist learners at risk. Members of such teams include the 
general education teacher, family members of the student, the student, 
a school district representative knowledgeable regarding evaluation 
results, and other individuals as appropriate (Salend, 2001). The team 
gathers information about a particular student and suggests methods to 
keep students in the general education curriculum and classroom. Such 
pre-referral strategies are critical to address the problem of dispropor- 
tionality and may avoid unnecessary referrals to special education. The 
needfor col I aborati on and shared experti se between what hi stori cal ly have 
been parallel fields of education (i.e., general and special education) iscl ear 
and readily apparent in surveys of teachers, in IDEA, and in various 
standards documents promulgated by professional organizations (e.g., 

I nterstate New Teacher Assessment and Support Consortium [I NTASC], 
National Council for Accreditation ofTeacher Education [NCATE]). 

Qualified Personnel 

National experts in education, research, and policy agree that what 
students need most is a qualified teacher for every classroom. The most 
significant variable within theschool related to student achievement is 
qualified teachers (N ational Council on T eaching and America's F uture 
[NCTAF], 1996). We proposethatthissametenet istruefor students with 
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disabilities, and perhaps even more so. Not only do students with 
disabilities need qualified general and special educators and other 
support personnel, including school psychologists and counselors, it is 
also essential that these professionals collaborate effectively in the 
development and implementation of educational programs. Thecol I aber- 
ration between general and special educators is critical tothe achieve- 
ment of students with disabilities. Research and practice has demon- 
strated i mproved fundi on i ngand effectiveness of school-based col labor a- 
tive teams relating to teacher assistance, instructional support and 
teaching teams, from preschool through secondary levels (Thousand & 
Villa, 2000). By engaging in the complex and hard work of collaboration, 
general and special educators and related service personnel may be 
better able to effectively develop, implement and evaluate the often 
complex I EPs of students with disabilities. 

It may be an obvious statement, but children with disabilities are 
children first, and, more specifically, "general education children first." 
This remarkable statement was made by members of The President's 
Commission on Excellence in Special Education, which was formed by 
P resi dent GeorgeW. Bush in thefal I of 2001 to provide recommendations 
regarding the reauthorization of I DE A. The Commissi on was composed 
of nineteen individuals representing many constituents: parents, teach- 
ers, school administrators, university faculty from various disciplines 
and elected government officials, as well as ex-officio members and staff. 
The report suggests thatdespitethe obvi ou s n at u re of t h i s st atement , too 
many educators and policy-makers think of two separate systems, 
general and special education. Weagree with their recommendation that 
general andspecial education teachers and others share responsibilities 
for chi Idren with disabi I itiesandarenotseparableat any level, especially 
not in preparation programs (U .S. Department of Education, 2002). 

In recognition of both the need for qualified personnel and the 
importance of collaboration, theCouncil on Exceptional Children recom- 
mends the fol lowing: 

I n order toensurethat all children and youth with disabilities achieve 
high results, everychi Id and youth withadisabilitymustreceiveservices 
from highly qualified special education teachers, related services provid- 
ers, and early intervention teachers, as well as highly qualified general 
education teachers and administrators, consistent with the require- 
ments of the NoChild Left Behind Act of 2001. (CEC, 2002, p. 12) 

CEC also recommends that a new priority be established to provide 
funds to col leges and departments of education and special education to 
pursue systemic reform efforts related tocapacity bui Idi ng and program 
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improvement. Specifically, it is recommended that funds would be 
targeted to integrate teacher preparation programs across each of the 
general education content areas and to focus on restructuringcollegesof 
educationtoworkcollaborativelyacross general and special education as 
well as related discipline areas. These recommendations would also 
ext end topartnershi ps between institutionsof higher education and local 
educational agencies to encourage ongoing professional development. 

As faculty conti nue the i mportant work of revisi ng teacher prepara- 
tion programs, they arecharged with incorporating state guidelines and 
standards, as well as national policies and legislation. These external 
mandates do bringfacultytothetable, but may result in fast and furious 
piecemeal approaches to multiple and competing reform demands. To 
avoid such fragmentation and continual reactivity, university faculty 
must think holistically and reflectively to capture their own vision and 
mission while honoring the academic integrity of their discipline. To 
insurethat nochi Id is left behind, noteacher can beleft partial ly qualified. 
To prepare fully qualified teachers, faculty must work collaboratively, 
thoughtful ly, and with ful I understandi ngof and i nvestment i n al I aspects 
of what teachers need to know, be, and do, for all children. 

CollaborativeTeacher Preparation 

TheSpecial Education FocusCouncil oftheAmerican Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE) (2001-2002) was a group of 
di sti nguished faculty and admi ni strators representi ng both general and 
special education. The charge to this council from the AACTE Board of 
Directors was multifaceted. Particularly relevant to this paper was a 
requesttoexaminetherelated issues of special education content in the 
general education curriculum. The members of the focus council sug- 
gested that the statutes of I DE A present a two-part chal lenge to faculty 
in colleges of education. 

First, the statute's emphasis on children with disabilities meeting the 
same content standards as other students require special education 
teachers to know more about the curriculum, instruction, and assess- 
ments found in general teacher education than ever before. Second, the 
expectation that children with disabilities will be served in regular 
classrooms means that general education teachers must have a com- 
mand of much of thespecial education curriculum. (American Associa- 
tion of Colleges of Teacher Education, 2002, p. 3) 

A growing number of faculty in colleges nationwide have responded 
to this challenge and recognize that they rarely have the breadth of 
knowledge regarding curriculum and instruction nor the knowledge of 
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individual differences to adequately prepare educational personnel for 
contemporary inclusive schools. Others have responded tothechallenge 
with concern that specific areas of expertise will be devalued as faculty 
focus their attention on the breadth of knowledge necessary to prepare 
person n el for i n cl u si ve school s t h at serve t h e d i verse st u dent popu I at i on . 
The tug between specific areas of expertise and a broad generalist 
perspective is not a new area of concern in teacher preparation, but 
rather is moved to the forefront by the new expectations for inclusive 
teacher preparation and the need for increased collaboration. Effective 
collaboration requires time for teaming, reflection, and commitment on 
the part of all team members, as well as recognition of the complexity of 
the process (Grenot-Scheyer, Fisher, & Staub, 2001). I ndeed, true reform 
requi res teachers to fundamental I y change what they do and how they 
think about professional acti vities by creatingsettingswherefour change 
elements — shared goals, measurable indicators, assistance by capable 
others, and leadership that supports and pressures — are in operation 
(Gal I i more& Golden berg, 2001). 1 1 would also seem necessary for teacher 
educators to fundamentally change what they do and how they think 
about their professional lives to bring about lasting reform. 

In this section we will briefly describe the work of faculty at three 
different uni versitieswhocreated such transformational activity settings 
to bring about fundamental changes in their collaborative teacher 
preparat i on programs. The reader i s encouraged to read f acu I ty accou nts 
of their collaboration in Blanton, Griffin, Winn, & Pugach (1997), a 
comprehensivedescriptionoftheseand other programs. Faculty atthese 
uni versities and el sewherehavecrossed program and departmental lines 
to work together to develop programs, plan courses, team teach, and 
ultimately shareresponsi bi I ity for the preparation of general and special 
educators as well as other educational personnel. The three programs 
were selected with regard to a number of considerations including, size 
and demographic characteristics of the university and surrounding 
community, longevity of thecol I aborative program, natureofthecollabo- 
ration, and familiarity with each of the universities. 

Syracusellniversity, InclusiveTeacher Preparation Program 

Syracuse University is an urban institution, serving one of New 
York's "Big Five" school districts. The Syracuse school district serves 
more that 20,000 children and youth, more than half of whom are 
culturally and linguistically diverse. Teacher education at Syracuse is 
considered an all-university responsibility, and there are many joint 
faculty appointments across the School of Education and the Col lege of 
Arts and Sciences. Theteacher preparation program in inclusiveeduca- 
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tion is one of the oldest (if not the oldest) in the country. The program is 
unique in that degree and certification program options lead to dual 
certification in both general and special education. I llustrative of the 
faculty’scommitmenttoprepareteacherswhocan teach all students, the 
inclusive teacher certification is the only certification option available 
(Meyer, Mager, Yarger-Kane, Sarno, & Hext-Contreras, 1997). 

A small group of faculty conceived of the idea for such a program at 
a faculty retreat in 1987. These faculty drafted a set of shared principles 
and a formal proposal. As formal drafts of the program design were 
completed, these were shared with the faculty at large for review and 
revision. What emerged from this process was an entirely new program 
with new coursework and program requi rements. The program contai ns 
three major components: (l)theliberal arts cluster, (2)thespecialization 
area, and (3) professional education. Central to the curriculum is a 
commitment to multiculturalism, with relevant course content, read- 
ings, activities and field experiences. Throughout thefour years of study, 
students engagein both liberal arts and professional education coursework 
with an emphasis on the knowledge and skills needed for the cultural 
pi ural i sm of contemporary cl assrooms. 

An importantfeatureoftheSyracusel nclusiveTeacher Preparation 
Program is the broad range of field experiences requi red throughout the 
program. Through relationships with variousProfessional Development 
Schools, the program requires that students complete extensive and 
structured field experiences across students and settings. Such field 
experiences i ncl ude worki ng with students with and without disabi I ities 
and their families in inclusive preschools, community agencies support- 
ing children with disabi I ities and their families, and urban and suburban 
school pl acements from kindergarten through intermediategrades. Each 
field experience has a concomitant practicum requirement (e.g., visit 
child in home; classroom observations; student assessment; structured 
guided tutorial; IEP development; and team collaboration) that builds 
upon the curriculum as well as previous field experiences. Despite 
changes in faculty and leadership, the I ncl usive Teacher Preparation 
program conti nues, and graduates exposed to i mportant issues of diver- 
sity and inclusion are prepared in the critical practices of collaboration 
andindividualization. 

University of Cincinnati 

TheUniversity of Cincinnati isacomprehensiveResearch I university 
with a total enrollment of nearly 33,000 students (AY 2002-2003). As a 
member of the Holmes Group in the mid-1980s, College of Education 
faculty werecommitted toa comprehensive reform agenda with a focus on 
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urban education. Both external andinternal pressures formedthefounda- 
tion for thefaculty to pursue reform within a wider context than previous 
efforts. Of particular interest was the challenge to special education 
faculty. Prior to reform efforts there were multiple special education 
certification paths with separatemethodscoursesin special education. The 
contributiontothegeneral education curriculumwasacourseon individu- 
als with disabilities and a course on mainstreaming. (Sapona, Etienne, 
Bauer, Fordon,J ohnson, Hendricks-Lee, & Vincent, 1997) 

Faculty discourse was based upon an extensive and complex design 
process from the University of Oregon (Alexander, Silverstein, Shlomo, 

I shikawa,& Abrams, 1975). This planning approach attempted toensure 
consistency and flexibility across programs. The process allowed delib- 
eration and discussion to proceed in a non-threatening manner and the 
resulting language became part of the College of Education NCATE 
knowledgebase. Unique to this program was the extensive discussion, 
deliberation, and planning that occurred within the special education 
faculty priortointeractionswiththeteacher education program. Sapona, 
etal. (1997) described an extensive and seemingly painful process that 
special education faculty underwenttodevelopacohesivespecial educa- 
tion core prior to interactions with teacher education faculty: 

Theemergence of trust and comfort in shari ng ideas was necessary tothe 
devel opment of a cohesi vespeci al educati on core. Weal soneeded to be very 
clear about our shared beliefs as we became aware of our potential to 
influence or participate in the education of all teachers in thecollege — 
general and special education alike, (p. 138) 

The goal of the special education program faculty to become a 
presence in all levels of undergraduate teacher education was accom- 
plishedinanumberof innovative ways. Linking Seminars weredesigned 
toexplorethe rel ationshi p between theteacher, theschool , students, and 
the community. These Seminars were designed as one-credit-hour 
education courses offered in the students' first and second years. The 
Semi nars assured that students wou I d i nteract with Col I egeof E ducati on 
faculty intheearlyyearsoftheir programandSpecial Education Program 
faculty members partici pated i n thedesign and i mplementation of these 
Semi nars toensurethat their "voice" would also be represented. Special 
education program faculty developed a series of Coordinated Seminars 
that occurred in the third, fourth, and fifth years of the undergraduate 
preparation. Faculty members in special education and educational 
foundations devel oped and i mplemented semi nars i n thefol I owi ng areas: 
human learning, individual development, individual diversity, language 
and communication, assessment and evaluation, and social inequalities 
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and schooling. The goal of the faculty was to provide specific content 
information to students in their undergraduate years. A final unique 
feature of the program was a fifth-year seminar, The Student Support 
Services. This seminar was part of the fifth-year internship and was 
designed to provide content knowledge in areas such as referral for 
identificationofdisabilityandknowledgeofthearray of support services 
required by law. 

The results of the work of faculty within the College of Education 
resulted in Special Education faculty members collaborating to provide 
an integrated program of study. Faculty members served as liaisons to 
Professional Practice Schools and worked as members of teams to 
provide mentoring for special education interns. TheSpecial Education 
faculty conti nue to provide semi nars to students i n the earl y chi I dhood, 
elementary, and secondary programs and work with teacher education 
colleagues to ensure that the semi nars are integrated and coordinated 
with other coursework within the 5-year undergraduate program. Al- 
though all of theteacher preparation programs currently vary inthelevel 
of integrated content and instruction, the I nclusive Preschool Program 
continues to be representative of the original collaboration (A. Bauer, 
personal communication, February 10, 2003). 

Uni versityof Wi scon si n-Mi I waukee,Col laborati veTeacher 
Education Programfor Urban Communities 

"Develop a critical mass"istheadviceofonefaculty member who has 
been i nvol ved i n developi ng and i mplementi ngtheCol I aborati veT eacher 
Education Programfor Urban Communities at the Uni versity of Wiscon- 
sin-M ilwaukee(M . Pugach, personal communication,] anuary25, 2003). 
As istrue of many teacher preparation programs, theteacher education 
program at the U ni versity of Wisconsi n-Mi I waukee has evolved over the 
years as a result of state department mandates and requirements 
regarding teacher certification (Plains, Maxwell, Tiezzi, Simpson, Ford, 
& Pugach, 1997). As noted by Plains, et al.,1997), 

Each timea mandate was received, we responded by adding a course to 
the program. As needed, requests were made to departments outside 
Curriculum& I nstruction and Exceptional Educati on to provi deservice 
courses to meet these mandates. Some changes also were made by 
individual faculty initiative. Asa result, theprogram grew and changed 
piecemeal, without a strong framework within which changes could be 
considered, (p. 183) 

The Uni versity of Wisconsi n-Mi I waukee istheonly urban university 
within the University of Wisconsin system. Thegreater M i I waukee area 
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is a diverse and racially mixed community. Faculty engaged in several 
initiatives beginning in 1988to move toward a model of collaborative 
teacher preparation. Of particular interest was thedecision todevelop 
the Center for Teacher Education, which provided an alternative 
governance structure to house reform in teacher education. This 
Center brought faculty together and a fi rst initiative was todevelop and 
implement a Professional Development School (PDS). Faculty mem- 
bers from both the Department of Curriculum & Instruction and 
Exceptional Education (offivedepartmentswithintheSchool of Educa- 
tion) led the PDS efforts. Beginning with these efforts, additional 
conversations regarding potential collaboration occurred, and faculty 
broached the idea of dual certification. Faculty highlighted the parallel 
between the dilemma facing public school educators and what faces 
universityfaculty.J ust as special education teachers attempt to have a 
greater presencein the general curriculum and classroom, so too the 
special education faculty worked to have a greater presence in the 
general education program. 

This dilemma is not unique to the University of Wisconsin-Milwau- 
kee, but isonethat faculty nationwide share. Faculty at this university 
approached the issue of roleclarifi cation committed toa dual or unified 
teacher education approach. The questions posed during this discourse 
werediffi cult yet necessary ones as faculty engage in the hard discussion 
regarding roles and responsibilities of general and special educators: 

♦ Arethe roles of the special and general educator so interchangeable 
that, upon completion of our unified program graduates could assume 
either rolewith nodistinction? 

♦ Through thi s unit i ed approach, are we mostl y hopi ng to prepare more 
collaborative, more accommodating, and more highly skilled general 
educators, and, in turn, be in the position to expect more unique 
contributions from special educators? (Hai ns, etal., 1997, pp. 185-186) 

The Col I aborati veT eacher E ducat i on P rogram for U r ban Communi - 
ties is based upon the belief that preparing teachers to provide high 
quality education for all students in urban schools requires significant 
changes in traditional teacher education programs. The program rests 
upon a set of eight core values which not only guide program develop- 
ment, but also the work of the faculty teams. The core values embrace 
concepts of diversity, inclusion, and collaboration. Theprogram includes 
an Early Childhood Program and the Primary/Middle Program. A fifth- 
year postbaccalaureate option is available for students interested in 
assuming the role of a special educator. Unique design features of the 
program include a Liberal Arts foundation, field-based experiences in 
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urban schools, I inkingseminars, professional blocks and student cohorts. 
Faculty at UW-M were committed to preparing teachers who would not 
perpetuatetheoverrepresentation of mi nority students i n sped al educa- 
tion, and they discarded the notion of trying to prepareteachers to "beal I 
thi ngs to al I students," thus recognizi ng the val ue of sped al ized knowl - 
edge and the complementary contri butions of each disci pi i ne. 

Lessons Learned 

We began this paper with an often-quoted summary of what all 
teachers should know and beabletodothat has been part of the national 
conversation in teacher preparation for nearly a decade (Darling- 
Hammond, 1996). That is, what does matter most in regard to student 
achievement is that teachers care about the whole child, know their 
content deeply, understand the complex ways in which their diverse 
students learn, are able to develop and provide meaningful learning 
experiences, and effectively collaborate together with other educational 
professionals to best meet the needs of the diverse student population. 

What isalsoclear is that the faculty who help to prepare current and 
future generations of teachers must also engage in similar types of 
"knowing and doing" together. As we have seen, collaborative teacher 
preparati on programs can bei niti ated from many poi nts i ncl udi ng external 
demands and initiatives, partnershi p requests, andfaculty initiative. Even 
if all constituents don't initially "buy in"tochanges, progress can be made 
with a small but critical mass of faculty. True changes in teacher 
preparation wi 1 1 requi re acknowledgement that such changes do not come 
easily. As noted earlier, Gallimoreand Goldenberg (2001) statethat true 
reform requires fundamental changes in the activity settings in which 
teachers, and weadd faculty i n teacher preparati on programs, parti ci pate. 
Such changes will present challenges as they will not likely occur in a 
smooth, linear fashion. Wilson and Berne (1999) point out that 

Perhaps the most formidable challenge is oneendemictoal I education. 
Learning, real learning, is hard work. You read, you think, you talk. You 
get something wrong, you don't understand something, you try it again. 
Sometimes you hit a wall in your thinking, sometimes it is just too 
frustrating. Yes, learning can be fun and inspiring but along the way, it 
usually makes us miserable. And to move forward, we often have to 
acknowledge that which we do not know. Ball and Cohen (in press) 
theorize that teacher learning requires some disequilibrium and that 
i mportant teacher I earn i ng emerges on I y from occasi ons when teachers' 
extant assumptions are challenged, (p. 200) 

As faculty reflect on the hard work of developing successful collabora- 
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tive teacher preparation, several key features emerge which may be 
useful to consider. 

A commitment to the values inherent in collaborative teacher 
preparation programs is paramount to the success of such programs. 
Syracuse University offers one program with one degree and one 
certification in Inclusive Elementary and Special Education for all 
teaching candidates, illustrativeofthefacultycommitmenttocollabora- 
tion. As we have seen, explicit and sustained discourse including all 
relevant constituents regardingthebenefits and challenges of developing 
and implementing such programs throughout all stages of development 
is essential. The work of the Holmes Group (1995) regarding reform is 
useful to consider. They suggest that in any reform at the university 
level, at least four groups of faculty can be identified: 

♦ Those ready and able for change. 

♦ Those capabl e of change but unwi 1 1 i ng to change unti I a different sort 
of reward structure is present. 

♦ Those interested in change but in need of professional development to 
do so successfully. 

♦ Those who refuse to promote change and undermi ne the process. 

As Fullan (1991) and others have suggested, change involves a 
compl ex i nter pi ay of forces. Reform must go beyond cosmeti c changes on 
paper to reflect the depth of reform necessary to bri ng about meani ngful 
change. The task to reform a large social institution such as a school or 
college of education may seem impossible. However, as was demon- 
strated, progress does occur, and it occurs in ways that increase the 
number of people who are affected (Griffin & Pugach, 1997). 

An alternative governance structure as was used in the program at 
the University of Wisconsin-Mi I waukee, may be a necessary and useful 
fi rst step to bri ng together faculty committed to i nnovation and col I abo- 
rati on . Support from leadershi p, be it from a department chai r or a dean, 
is essential to provide the resources and support necessary to allow 
faculty the time and opportunity to engage in authentic collaborative 
program development. It has been suggested that the term "collabora- 
tion" may be used too glibly: 

If the conversation between teacher educators in special and general 
education isnotdirectedtothemost difficult issues— for example issues 
of equity, or fundamental shifts in curriculum and instruction — col labo- 
rative efforts will be surface-level and short-term. To be enduring, the 
most pressing needs of chi Idren and youth must driveour efforts. (Griffi n 
& Pugach, 1997 p.269) 
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The goal of collaborative teacher preparation programs should be to 
create new habits and structures, as opposed to isolated policies and 
practices that may not be sustainable. Those who educate teachers and 
others must fundamentally change the activity settings in which they 
parti ci pate so as to change what they do and how they think about thei r 
professional lives. 

Establish linkages across and throughout the curriculum, (e.g., the 
Linking Seminars at the University of Cincinnati). This process will help 
beginning teachers to make sense of the breadth and depth of the often 
complex general education curriculum, as well astobuildan understand- 
ing of the individual and developmental needs of all students. This 
collaboration requires sustained discussionsofalternativeways of teach- 
ing and learning and recognition of complementary contributions. Such 
discourse is valuable regardless of whether these discussions begin with 
philosophical distinctions between disciplines, or iftheyemergethrough- 
ou 1 1 he col I a bor at i on over t i me. 1 1 iscritical that i n thi s process, academi c 
i ntegrity and specific areas of experti se are honored, whi le also bui I di ng 
the competence of all participants. 

Col I aborati veteacher preparation programs must al so i ncl ude mean- 
ingful field experiences in diverse classroom and community settings to 
ensure that future teachers have the critical experiences necessary to 
effectively interact with students with and without disabilities from 
culturally and linguistically diverse groups and their families. Field 
experiences must be embeddedthroughoutthepreparation program, and 
are most useful when they build upon one another, thereby scaffolding 
the learning of the beginning teacher. 

AstheAACTE Special Focus Group concluded, "Unless there are 
teachers who can succeed with students who experi ence di sabi I i ti es, the 
promise that all children can and will learn is rhetoric" (AACTE, 2002, 
p.5). Without these teachers, some children will certainly be left behind. 
At the end of the day, students with and without disabilities need 
knowledgeablegeneral and special educators and other support person- 
nel whohavethedisposition andskillstocollaboratewithoneanother in 
the deli very of education for all students. Faculty have no choice but to 
respond to national legislative mandates and policies that will result in 
teachers and others whocan work with al I students. Whi le mandates are 
important and must be adhered to, they are subordinate to the larger 
moral imperative facing teacher preparation faculty, which is to ensure 
that all teachers can teach all students. Only then will we as an 
educational community achievetheshared responsibility in practice so 
critical for the success of not only our students in preparation programs, 
but also, ultimately, for students in our schools. 
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